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pillars.

If Saint-Saens were to be commissioned to write a new "his-
torical opera" entitled Ulster, we should have the zealous Pro-
testants of that region devoting the Pope to perdition in a
Rataplan chorus, and confining themselves to ascetic accom-
paniments of double bass and piccolo; whilst their opponents
would pay the same compliment to King William of glorious,
pious, and immortal memory, in crisp waltzes and galops,
whipped along into movements of popular fury by flicks on the
side-drum, strettos, shamfugatos, and pas redoubUs, with a grand
climax of all the national airs of Ireland worked in double counter-
point with suitable extracts from the Church music of the rivals1
creeds, played simultaneously on several military bands and a pair
of organs. This is the sort of thing a French composer dreams of
as the summit of operatic achievement. I feel that my own view
of it cuts off my artistic sympathy with Paris at the musical main.
But I cannot help that. It is not good sense to expect me to sacrifice
my reputation as a serious critic for the sake of such tinpot stage
history. Besides, I long ago gave up Paris as impossible from the
artistic point of view. London I do not so much mind.

Your average Londoner is, no doubt, as void of feeling for the
fine arts as a man can be without collapsing bodily; but then he is
not at all ashamed of his condition. On the contrary, he is rather
proud of it, and never feels obliged to pretend that he is an artist
to the tips of his fingers. His pretences are confined to piety and
politics, in both of which he is an unspeakable impostor. It is
your Parisian who concentrates his ignorance and hypocrisy, not
on politics and religion, but on art. He believes that Europe
expects him to be, before everything, artistic. In this unwhole-
some state of self-consciousness he demands statues and pictures
and operas in all directions, long before any appetite for beauty
has set his eyes or ears aching; so that he at once becomes the
prey of pedants who undertake to supply him with classical
works, and swaggerers who set up in the romantic department.
Hence, as the Parisian, like other people, likes to enjoy himself,
and as pure pedantry is tedious and pure swaggering tiresome,
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